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What is the precise nature and extent of the problem of the Holy Places 
in Palestine ? This article, based on an authoritative United Nations report, 
tells something of the historical and religious background which is often 
overlooked in discussing the present political complexity of the situation. 


OR Christians, Jews and Moslems throughout the world, Palestine 

remains today what it has always been—a Holy Land. For cen- 
turies past many of its place names have stirred the feelings and captured 
the imagination of millions of the devotees of these great religions. The 
places themselves, because of their association with certain historical 
events of outstanding religious significance, have come to be regarded as 
Holy Places and in many of them shrines and sanctuaries have been 
erected. 

Recent events in Palestine have led to considerable discussion and not 
a little heartburning with regard to the safety and well-being of these 
Holy Places. During the Jewish-Arab war there were frequent reports or 
allegations of the desecration of Holy Places by both sides. The end 
of the war brought further suggestions that neither Arabs nor Jews 
could be trusted to take a proper interest in the safeguarding of these 
historic sites. 

Careful investigation on both sides has revealed that although a few of 
the Holy Places suffered some damage during the fighting there is very 
little evidence of wilful desecration on either side, and no evidence at all 
of any desecration which could have been said to carry the approval or 
accord with the policy of either the Jewish or the Arab authorities. 
Since the establishment of the State of Israel, both the Israeli and the 
Jordanian Governments have adopted an entirely satisfactory policy 

with regard to the safeguarding of the Holy Places, though both have 
expressed their willingness—even their anxiety—to be relieved of this 
particular responsibility. 
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How the problem will be finally resolved still remains to be seen 
and it is not the purpose of this article to hazard any suggestions in that 
respect. One thing has become clear as a result of recent discussions, 
however, and it is that at the rank and file level (and, one is tempted to 
suspect, at higher levels also) there is a great deal of confusion as to the 
precise nature and extent of this problem of the Holy Places. Questions 
as to their actual number, their location, and the existing rights and 
historical practices relating to them are not easily answered. 

The following notes are therefore offered in the hope that they 
may be of some assistance in enabling our readers to form a sound 
judgment with regard to the various proposals already under considera- 
tion or likely to be formulated with regard to the future of the Holy 
Places. They are based on a working paper prepared for the Trusteeship 
Council by the Secretariat of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine.* 

Issued in March this year for limited circulation, the paper contains 
an overall list of some two hundred and ten Holy Places which, even so, 
is said to be “in no sense comprehensive.” Ninety-seven of these are to 
be found in the Jerusalem area, which in this document includes Bethlehem. 
Of the ninety-seven, eighty are Christian, ten Jewish and seven Moslem. 
Most of them fall in the Old City, which, since the establishment of the 
State of Israel, has been in Arab hands. 


Conflicting claims 


Some of these sites are regarded as Holy Places by more than one 
of the three groups and for different reasons. The Cenacle, for example, 
which is situated on Mount Zion and was already in use as a church as 
early as A.D.135, is held by Christians to be the place both of the Last 
Supper and of the descent of the Holy Ghost, while Moslems claim that it 
contains the Tomb of David. Since 1552 this site has been under com- 
plete Moslem control. Again, the traditional site of Rachel’s Tomb on 
the outskirts of Bethlehem is regarded as a Holy Place by both Jews 
and Moslems, while the most sacred of all the Jewish Holy Places, the 
Wailing Wall, one of the very few surviving relics of Herod’s Temple, 
is now an integral part of the outer wall of the great Moslem shrine, 
the Dome of the Rock. It is from here that Mohammed is said to have 
ascended into heaven, and it is therefore held to be the most sacred of all 
Moslem Holy Places after Mecca and Medina. 


*United Nations Trusteeship Council : 
** Question of an International Regime for the Jerusalem area and Protection 


of the Holy Places.” Ref: T/L.49. 7th March, 1950. 
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Outside the Jerusalem area the document lists ninety-four Christian 
Holy Places, ten Moslem and nine Jewish. Some of these are areas rather 
than individual sites. Safed and Tiberias, for example, each count in 
the list as one place, though each in fact contains the ruins of several 
ancient Synagogues and the tombs of holy men. 


A further complication arises from the fact that the three main 
Christian communities in Palestine, the Roman Catholic, whose repre- 
sentative is known as the Custody of Terra Sancta, the Greek Orthodox 
and the Armenian Patriarchates, differ to some extent in their use of the 
term Holy Place. The Greek Orthodox, for example, include in their 
reckoning a number of monasteries and churches which are not necessarily 
associated with traditionally sacred sites. The Roman and Armenian 
Churches, on the other hand, limit the use of the term Holy Place to sites 
associated with historical events in the Biblical tradition, which have 
been for centuries places of pilgrimage and on which, in most cases, 


shrines have been erected. 
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More is involved in the solution of the problem of the Holy Places, 
however, than their mere enumeration. Lord Samuel, the first British 
High Commissioner for Palestine under the League of Nations Mandate, 
in his report for the period 1920-1925, said: “‘ access to these places, 
their ownership and care, have given rise to controversies throughout 
the centuries. Local disputes have often caused disturbances; the 
support given by Great Powers to one party or another, has been a factor 
in diplomacy, and sometimes a contributory cause of enmity and war.” 


“ Status Quo ” 


It is one of the greatest tragedies in the history of the Christian 
Churches in particular that what might have been a reconciling and 
uniting factor has so often proved to be a cause of strife and contention. 
For centuries there was tension between the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek Orthodox Churches concerning their respective claims to specific 
rights in respect of ownership and the holding of services in certain of the 
S: Holy Places. Eventually in 1757 the Ottoman Government then in power 
z issued a special decree or Firman which had the effect of “ freezing ’’ the 
: situation as it then existed. 


At this time the influence of the Greek Orthodox Church, whose 
members were subjects of the Ottoman Empire, was in the ascendency, 
and the decree favoured their claims as against those of the Roman 
Church. In spite of repeated attempts by the French Government to 
secure some redress in favour of the Roman Church, the decree was re- 
affirmed in 1852, and its provisions have come to be generally known 
as the Status Quo. Although the authority under which the decree was 
established ceased with the overthrow of the Turkish rule in Palestine in 
1918, its provisions have never been changed and continue to be observed, 
even to the minutest detail, today. 


; The places to which the decree applies are: the Basilica of the 
Holy Sepulchre and its dependencies; the Deir al Sultan (a Convent 
= situated on the east side of the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre, the owner- 
: ship of which was a matter of dispute between the Copts and the Abys- 
: sinians); the Sanctuary of the Ascension; the Tomb of the Virgin; 
: the Basilica of the Nativity; the Grotto of the Milk (where, according 


to tradition, the Virgin Mary stayed before the flight into Egypt, and a 
few drops of her milk fell to the ground); the Field of the Shepherds; 
the Wailing Wall; and Rachel’s Tomb. 


The provisions of the decree relate to the ownership of the various 
shrines and their maintenance in a state of good repair, and the right to 
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hold services in them. In the main the Status Quo takes account only 
of the three major Christian communities, though certain rights in 
connection with the holding of services on special occasions are granted 
also to the Abyssinians, the Copts and the Syrian Jacobites. 


The complexity of the problem may be judged from the fact that in 
the matter of ownership, for example, the right to repair a roof carries 
with it the right to exclusive possession of the building as a whole. The 
practical difficulties arising from the application of this principle may be 
judged from the fact that when, in 1926, the Nave of the Basilica of the 
Nativity was in urgent need of repair, the work had eventually to be 
undertaken by the Palestine Government, because the claim of the Greek 
Orthodox Church to the right to carry out the work was so strongly 
contested by both the Latin and the Armenian Churches. Moreover, the 
right to hang a lamp or a picture on a wall or a pillar, or even to change its 
position, in any of the shrines covered by this decree, is held to imply 
exclusive possession by the community concerned of that wall or of the 
pillar. 


Force of religious tradition 


The sceptic and the cynic may well feel that such matters belong 
properly to the same field of irrelevance to which it is customary to consign 
the speculations of medieval theologians as to the number of angels 
that could dance on the point of a needle, and the endless discussions of the 
pilpullists, while even the faithful must deplore the singular lack of 
charity that has characterised so many of the attempts to deal with these 
problems. It is important, however, to remember that people always 
tend to quarrel most violently about matters on which they feel most 
strongly, and it is not unnatural that those to whom their religious 
tradition means much should feel deep veneration for the scenes and sites 
which link them directly with the historical origins of that tradition. 


Recognition of their deep-rooted causes is not, of course, to condone 
the tensions to which the problems associated with the care of the Holy 
Places have given rise. Nevertheless, it may well be the first step towards 
the achievement of a real solution. For the imposition of the Status Quo, 
reasonably effective though it has proved to be, is at best a compromise 
measure, as indeed any merely political attempt at a solution is almost 
bound to be. Such measures may be both necessary and desirable as 
temporary expedients, but their importance must not blind us to the fact 
that as the ultimate problem is a religious one, so the ultimate solution 
is a matter for religious rather than political leadership. 
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The Colour Problem at Home A. I. PoLack 


HE race of “ Mrs. Jellabys * is by no means extinct. During recent 

months they have had an unexpected renewa! of vitality. Events 
seem to have conspired to provide them with food for an orgy of protest 
and propaganda. First came the announcement of Dr. Malan’s policy of 
“apartheid; then the demand that the three British protectorates, 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland, should be incorporated in the 
Union of South Africa; finally, the cause celebre, the Seretse Khama 
affair, enabled them to give full rein to their unique powers of denun- 
ciation and invective. 

Now most Englishmen are unconscious members of the Jellaby 
: clan and no doubt this access of moral fervour does credit to our sensi- 
tivity and passion for justice. Yet we must beware of salving our con- 
: sciences vicariously. In a recent lecture on the Negro problem in the 
‘ U.S.A., Dr. K. L. Little said that in spite of increasing awareness and 
i greater publicity than ever before, “‘ the big psychological rift remains 


. . it begins to touch us in England,’ and the Commentary in the last 
number of Common Ground shows how colonial students in London 
apartments are the victims of apartheid and discrimination. The problem 


5 is indeed becoming a serious one in our own country and, if we can apply 
: a little of the righteous indignation that oppression in other parts of the 
E world invariably arouses in us to the task of curing the sore that is festering 


in Our own midst, we shall have taken the first step in carrying out a 
salutary and essential reform. 

3 The evidence given below emerges very largely from an investigation 
& recently carried out by Derek Bamuta, a University student from Uganda, 
: into conditions of the coloured people in the East End of London. The 
picture drawn is not wholly a gloomy one. Some groups of coloured 
= people lead a gay, happy-go-lucky existence and get as much enjoyment 
: out of London and its amusements as they possibly can. In many cases 
bs they are freer and better off than in their own countries. Nevertheless 
the general impression is one of lives spent in sordidness and squalor, of 
human beings subjected to every kind of evil influence and unofficial 
: exploitation. Such a situation cannot be regarded as other than a blot 
on the life of a civilised country. 


: Three main groups 

; Our coloured population consists roughly of three main groups, and 

; nothing causes greater offence than unthinking references which imply 
that there is no distinction between them, as, for instance, by calling them 
all “‘ negroes.” Dickensian readers will remember how Miss Tox: was 
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content to classify Major Bagstock’s servant as the native’ without 
connecting him with any geographical idea whatever.” 

These groups come from widely distant parts of the Commonwealth 
and they should on no account be confused. There are first the Indians 
who come partly from India itself, partly from South and East Africa; 
then the West Indians, largely from Jamaica; and finally the Africans, 
the greater number of whom are West Africans from Nigeria or the Gold 


Coast. Besides these there are smaller groups of Arabs, Somalis, 
Soudanese and others. 

These coloured people may be further classified as residents and float- 
ing population, the latter consisting partly of those who wander from 
town to town in search of subsistence, partly of sailors who remain 
ashore as long as their resources hold out and then sign on with another 
ship. Each of the three main groups has pronounced characteristics 
of its own and there is not much mixing between them. 
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The Indians work mostly as pedlars or ships’ cooks and some of them 
keep shops or eating-houses. Although of different castes they seem to 
live peaceably together, unless they have quarrelled over women or money. 
At such times there is always a danger of violence. Their chief form of 
recreation is to sit round talking and smoking for hours on end. A great 
deal of “ hashish” is smoked. They are in many cases better off than the 
other coloured groups and tend to look down on them as inferior people. 
They are immensely proud of the “ freedom ” of their country. 

The West Indians for the most part work in the docks or as railway 
porters. Some of them run eating houses, of which the less reputable 
are nothing more than shady clubs and gambling dens. Generally they are 
residents and have no intention of returning to their own country. They 
are more used than the other coloured groups to living among white people 
and this makes them more “ colour-conscious.” In character they are 
merry but sensitive. They have their own clubs, chiefly for dancing, 
and are fond of boxing and generally being “* he-men,” which endears 
them to their women-folk. 

The greater number of the Africans are illiterate though they have 
picked up a “ kind of English.” They take on all sorts of jobs such as 
those of factory cleaners, stokers and porters. Quite a number of those 
who are resident live with white women, but it is difficult to find out 
whether these unions are regular or not. They live in the worst possible 
conditions as most landlords refuse to let them a decent type of house. 
Their main amusements consist of sitting in cafes drinking tea, visiting 
the pubs or wandering about the streets looking for girls. They are not 
as a rule heavy drinkers but indulge in the far more pernicious habit of 
smoking “ hashish.” 


Prey to exploitation 

All these groups are subjected in varying degrees to the evils and 
degrading influences which perpetually hover about the underworld of our 
big cities. It is not to be supposed that they are the only victims of these 
sinister forces or that they are always unwilling victims. But the evidence 
shows that they are by nature simpler, more trusting, more unsuspecting 
than the corresponding white groups and therefore fall an easier prey to 
sharks of all kinds who seek to exploit them for their own purposes. The 
particular evils by which they are beset are due to four main causes: 
(i) financial exploitation; (ii) mixed sex relationship; (iii) lack of 
recreational facilities; (iv) discrimination on grounds of colour. 

Financial exploitation is carried out in all sorts of ways. There are 
touts who sell them stolen property, e.g. watches, in the streets. There are 
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others who hawk football sweep tickets in restaurants or cinemas but 
no draw ever takes place. All the complicated machinery of bogus 
advertisement is brought to bear on them. Finally they fall an easy prey 
to the women who trade especially on sailors. It frequently happens 
that they lose their entire fortune by allowing themselves to fall un- 
suspectingly into such women’s hands. 

White women have a great influence in shaping the coloured man’s 
life in this country. Too often the influence is a bad one. Their whole 
intention is to live on the coloured man and they will push him on to do 
the most amazing things for the sake of gain. They will arrange black 
marketing for him and instruct him on how to make money in all sorts 
of shady ways. Moreover the bulk of these unions are quite irregular 
and in spite of the birth of children they rarely have the stability of 
marriage. Thus there is a failure to establish relations of mutual trust. 
On one occasion when a coloured man was asked if he would marry 
the mother of his children he replied: ““ No.... You cannot trust these 
women. One day they are with you and when you go to sea to make a 
living, they go off with someone else, in spite of the fact that you send 
them all the money they want. How can you marry a woman like that ?” 

Recreational facilities are very poor indeed. There are one or two 
clubs for coloured people, run by themselves, and used more for dancing 
than anything else. There is a fine club of a more social and cultural 
type in Cable Street run by some Franciscan Brothers, and mention 
must also be made of the help given to coloured students by the Victoria 
League and the Methodist Missionary Society. But no adequate pro- 
vision is made, at any rate in East London, for the coloured people’s 
recreation. To break the monotony of their squalid living rooms they 
spend their leisure in the street, or when they have money, in the pub, 
the cinema or West End dance-hall. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to elaborate further the immense psycho- 
logical harm that is done to minority groups by the display of prejudice 
and discrimination against them. We are all aware of the dangers 
of the “‘ superior race” attitude when we come to discuss the situation 
in the U.S.A. or South Africa. Exactly the same sense of unfairness, 
indignity and shame is created in the minds of coloured people in London 
when they meet with prejudice, for instance when landladies refuse to 
let them lodgings or when their children are socially ostracised. 


Some Methods of Solution 
The social treatment of the coloured people of this country is an 
acid test of our whole democratic way of life. If we can welcome them 
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within the family society, make them feel at home, treat them as equals 
and not inferiors, the effects will be widespread and our reputation for 
moral leadership in the world will be considerably enhanced. But while 
we continue to lecture other peoples about their colour prejudices, yet 
allow the kind of degradation described above to flourish in our own 
cities, we cannot complain if our lofty pretensions as a civilising power 
i are ridiculed and the charge of hypocrisy is sometimes levelled against us. 
“aa A feeling of responsibility, then, for the welfare of our coloured 
visitors, is the prerequisite of any attempt to improve their conditions 
3 and it will express itself chiefly in a change of social climate. But there 
. are a variety of practical steps that can be taken, one of which, as being 
} especially urgent, may be described here. Something is already being done 
by way of providing hostels for students—good housing is, as always, 
the sine qua non of solving social problems—but the whole effort in this 
direction needs to be vastly extended. It is good news to learn that the <¢ 
Society of St. Dominic, which has worked so well and continuously at this 
problem, is to move from Harrow to more adequate quarters in London. 
But what is particularly required is some central organisation with premises 
f in the East End of London to deal with the welfare of the local coloured 
community. It could be copied in other centres where a similar problem 
arises. The special ground covered by this central agency would be 
(a) social and moral welfare; (b) information; (c) accommodation; 
(d) sport and recreation. It would act as the friend and adviser of 
' every coloured man and woman who stepped on these shores. It would 
not solve all their problems, but from it would radiate the active sympathy 
: and guidance which might at least help these charming and trusting 
people to think well of this country and ultimately perhaps to help 
themselves. 


Worship in The Orthodox Church HeLLE GEORGIADIS 


‘ This is the second and final article on the Orthodox Church. The first article 
in the previous issue of ** Common Ground,” dealt with the history and } 
nature of the Church. | 


HE quality of beauty in the worship of the Orthodox Church, 

particularly in its Liturgy, is that which most frequently attracts 

the westerner to the eastern tradition. Both the architecture and the 

internal decorations of the churches have been developed to help the 

faithful to enter more fully into their part in the primary act of worship 

of the Church, that is in the Divine Liturgy, or the Holy Eucharist, as it is 
more commonly called in the west. 
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A SERVICE IN THE GREEK CATHEDRAL OF ST. SOPHIA, 
BAYSWATER, LONDON 


The church buildings are cruciform in shape, with a triple apse at the 
east end. The central apse is the largest and contains the Holy Altar. 
The east end is separated from the rest of the church by a screen known 
as the ikonostasion, for on it are ikons or holy pictures. The screen has 
two doors, one on either side, and in the centre are the Royal Doors 
built low enough to enable the congregation to see the altar during the 
service even when these are closed. A curtain is drawn above them when 
no service is in progress. An ikon of Jesus Christ holding the open book 
of the Gospels is incorporated in the screen to the right of the Royal Doors, 
and beside it, one of St. John the Baptist. On the left of these doors is an 
ikon of the Holy Mother of God with the infant Christ, and beyond this is 
usually found one of St. Gabriel, or of the patron saint of the particular 
church. 

Surmounting the centre of the church is a large dome in which Our 
Lord is represented in power and glory, the pantocrator of all things. 
Ranged round the lower part of the dome are the twelve apostles, and 
below them on the arches and pillars supporting the dome, the prophets 
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and patriarchs of the Old Testament. Further decorations (in painting or 
mosaic) depicting saints or scenes from Our Lord’s life on earth, or from 
the parables, may be found round the walls of the church. 


Symbolism of the decorations 


These decorations, besides their educational value for the children, 
and in former times for the illiterate, have a very real devotional 
significance and symbolism. For the earthly congregation when it comes 
together in the local church to worship God, is not so much undertaking a 
fresh act of worship, as entering into the eternal act of worship rendered 
without ceasing to God, by the Cherubim and Seraphim, Archangels and 
Angels, the Holy Apostles and saints and all the company of Heaven. 

At the opening of the service of the Divine Liturgy, when the priest 
or deacon comes out into the body of the church to cense the people, and 
again when he comes out to cense them during the service itself, he censes 
first the ikon of Our Lord on the ikonostasion, then that of the Mother of 
God and the other ikons on the screen. This symbolises their presence in 
the midst of the congregation. 

Lamps hang before the altar and the ikons, seven candles burn 
behind the altar and there are also candles alight before the ikons in the 
church. The service is intoned by the priest and deacon, and an un- 
accompanied choir makes the responses and sings the anthems for the 
congregation. The people stand, for standing is still the traditional 
posture of prayer among the Orthodox. Only at certain specially solemn 
moments during the liturgy (and during the penitential seasons of fasts) 
do the people kneel or prostrate themselves. Among the Greek-speaking 
Orthodox, it is the custom for men and women to stand on opposite 
sides of the church, though this is not now general in Russia. 


Synagogue influences 

The influence of the synagogue can still be traced, more especially 
in the Offices of the Orthodox Church, such as Vespers, Matins and the 
lesser Hours. The liturgical day for the Orthodox begins at sundown with 
Vespers. Thus the pattern of the services for Sunday and festivals is 
Vespers, Matins and Holy Communion, a pattern which is usually 
inverted, for example in the present customary order of services in the 
Church of England. The major part of these Offices consists in the reading 
of large portions of the Holy Scriptures and the chanting of Psalms. 

As has already been noted, the Orthodox have an intense awareness 
of the Communion of Saints. The distinction between the visible and 
invisible Church is not sharply defined. Our Lord Himself as the Head of 
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the Church is eternally present and therefore always contemporary with 
us, and likewise the whole company of Heaven is both outside time and 
ever present with us in the Church. Our relationship to the saints is 
brought out in such customs as the naming of children in their Baptism 
after a Saint, whose festival they keep as their “‘ Name Day” and which 
takes the place of the “ Birthday” kept in the west. Sometimes, for 
example among the Serbian Orthodox, each family choses a patron saint, 
whose festival is then kept as the family’s festival. 

Ikons of the saints to whom a family is especially linked, together 
with ikons of Our Lord and the Holy Mother of God, are found in the 
homes of all pious Orthodox, usually in a place together where a lamp 
is kept burning, and where members of the family are accustomed to pray 
and to read the Holy Scriptures or the evening and morning prayers which 
the Church has appointed. 

It is interesting to note that the Orthodox Church has included, in 
its Calendar, festivals of the prophets of the Old Testament. Churches 
are also found dedicated in honour of these. Among them, St. Elias is 
the most popular, and there are many churches and wayside chapels which 
are built on the hills, dedicated in his honour, especially in Greece and 


Asia Minor. 


Church and State 

The sense of fellowship with the saints, and the awareness of the 
ever-present Church Triumphant has been an immense source of strength 
through the long history of persecution which has been the lot of the 
Orthodox. The Moslem domination of many Orthodox countries was 
barely over when the new threat of godless communism arose. This time it 
was in those Orthodox countries, such as Russia, which had largely escaped 
the Moslem yoke. The communist attack on the Church is both more 
insidious and more ruthless, for it has as its weapons not merely the threat 
of violence, imprisonment and death, but also new psychological weapons 
of propaganda and “ conditioning.” 

The resurgence of Church life in Russia during and since the war, 
in spite of the anti-God propaganda and the persecution of the Church 
which had been in progress for a quarter of a century, has shown the 
strength of the Church’s inner life, which during the open persecution had 
been denied outward expression. The present position in the communist 
controlled countries is obscure. Certainly the Churches there do not enjoy 
freedom as we understand it in the West. Yet where there are churches 
open and priests to minister to the congregations, public worship exists 
and the Sacraments of the Church can be, and are, administered. For 
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those who do not believe in God’s supreme sovereignty and the power of 
the Holy Spirit, this may indeed appear harmless enough. But for the 
believer, the prayers of the Church and the celebration of the Holy 
Sacraments are more effective weapons than any device of the powers of 
darkness. 

The triumph of Our Lord’s victory over death, commemorated each 
Easter with a fervour and exaltation for which the Orthodox Church 
has always been especially noted, will never fail to strengthen the hope 
and confidence of the faithful, as they hear the Easter canticles : 


Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered : 
let them also that hate Him flee before Him. 


Like as the smoke vanisheth, they shall vanish, 
and like as wax melteth before the fire. 


So shall the ungodly perish at the presence of God, 
but let the righteous rejoice. 


This is the day which the Lord hath made : 
we will rejoice and be glad in it. 


A City’s Youth 


A Study of Young People in Birmingham* 


T is a pity that Aristotle is not alive today. He would have found the 
method of induction, which he first conceived, in popular use, and an 
ever-increasing recognition that truth about man can only be discussed 
on the supposition that man is a social animal and expresses his nature 
in the medium of social behaviour. If you want to learn about him, 
therefore, you must set up some machinery of enquiry and observation, 
bring it to bear on the group or geographical unit of the population in 
which you are interested, record statistically or otherwise the results of 
your investigation and finally draw such general inferences and conclusions 
as you think are warranted by the evidence. 

Such was the method employed by the team of staff and students of 
Westhill Training College, Selly Oak, who set out to make a study of the 
youth of Birmingham between the ages of 14 and 20 and the youth 
services that are catering for their needs. It may be said at the outset 
that they have carried out their task with remarkable understanding 


*Eighty Thousand Adolescents. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 
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and skill, and have succeeded in producing a survey of quite exceptional 
interest. This is not merely a matter of more and better statistics, 
though these are an essential part of the plan and have been attractively 
arranged in tables and diagrams which catch the eye and are easily 
understood; or of photographs with which the book is profusely illus- 
trated. It is the descriptive writing with its special note of urgency, 
the pungent comments, the wise, broad and constructive approach to the 
whole problem of youth which will make this book, not only a most 
valuable manual for the training of social workers in the future, but a 
** best seller’ with that much larger public who care about human values 
j and the part their country is to play in the progress of civilisation. 


The evidence set out 
The setting out of the evidence naturally occupies a considerable 
part of the book but it is never allowed to be dull. This is due partly 
to the nature of the facts themselves, which are always interesting and 
sometimes startling, but chiefly to the marshalling and directive ability 
of the author who never allows us to lose sight of his main theme. Take, 
for instance, the problem of overcrowding. We learn that there are 43 
persons per acre living in the central wards of Birmingham—in 1938 
it was 62—and only 17 in the large outer ring. 6,429 houses within the 
city boundary have no separate water supply; 32,965 are without 
separate water closet accommodation; 142,523 without bathrooms. A ; 
lad recently brought before the Juvenile Courts for playing in the street 
was found to be living two miles from the nearest playing field. These 
facts clearly establish the relation between bad housing and juvenile 


delinquency. 

Other inferences which may be drawn from this survey are the 
illiteracy of the average youth leaving school at fourteen, the unwillingness 
of most boys and girls to stay on at school, the lower standards of those 
unattached to any youth organisation, and the inability of most clubs to 

retain their members for more than a short period—six to twelve months 


on the average. These are all well substantiated and some of the instances 2 
of illiteracy quoted from the answers to the youth questionnaire, such as : 

the answer of the girl who wrote that she wanted to be a “ bally dancer,” 

| will cause the reader a good deal of incidental amusement. 


Youth Services examined 

But by far the most stimulating chapters in this book are those which 
come when the fact-finding ceases and the author is free to give his own 
opinion on such controversial subjects as the quality and purpose of 
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youth service, the value of uniformed organisations, sex education and the 
** mixed ” club, the relations between voluntary social work and the state 
educational system and finally the place of religion in the training of 
youth. He writes as an expert on these and similar weighty problems 
and his judgements are always entitled to respect and will often command 
universal approval. We have space only to refer to one or two typical 
ones. 

With regard to the quality of youth service, the greatest emphasis 
is laid on leadership and example. “ The most vital influences are 
personal ones. It is quite useless for a leader to talk to his members 
about honesty if it is known to them that he ‘ reduces’ their ages when 
applying to the Railway Executive for tickets for the annual holiday; 
or that he fakes the returns to the Food Office.” 

There are some illuminating comments on the uniformed organisa- 
tions, and a generous recognition of their virtues. But the author seems, 
on balance, to favour the clubs, which “ are making larger contributions 
in facilitating the development of their members towards social maturity.” 
Similarly after a careful consideration of the relative merits of the mixed 
and single-sex club he decides in favour of the former. The question- 
naire elicits the fact that 75° of the boys and 81% of the girls prefer 
mixed clubs and, the author adds, “* we have found no evidence in support 
of the assertion that boys in mixed clubs are less ‘ manly’ or ‘ virile’ 
than boys in boys’ clubs.” 


Influence of Cinema 

The influence of the cinema over the young is found to be even 
greater than most people suppose. No other influence such as that of 
Church, radio or the printed word can compare with it. The story is 
quoted of how the fashion of going without undervests began when Clark 
Gable undressed in the tourist camp in “It Happened One Night.” 
** The sale of underwear declined so sharply that knitwear manufacturers 
and garment-makers’ Unions sent delegations to the producers asking 
them to take out the scene.” The author suggests that some “ sub- 
limation ” is possible here by the introduction of film appreciation as 
a club activity. 


Religious Challenge 

Finally the religious challenge is thrown down in no uncertain terms. 
This is the most moving part of the book. There is, thinks the author, a 
spiritual void in the lives of “ three quarters of the youth population of 
our city .... who may know nothing of Christ except that His name is a 
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In about 40% of the clubs religious activities of any kind 


swear-word.” 
are deliberately excluded. Two organisations, one Christian, the Young 


Christian Workers, the other Jewish, the Habonim, are specially quoted 
as “* having succeeded in inspiring young people with a sense of purpose, 
the noticeable absence of which, in so many organisations, gives rise to 
our greatest concern as we think about the youth services in this country 
With a solemn warning that unless such a sense of purpose 


as a whole.” 
can be discovered young people will fall victims to the pressure of propa- 
ganda this compelling and fascinating study ends. 


Introducing Sociodramas HALLAM TENNYSON 


OCIODRAMAS are means of dramatising situations of hostility and 

tension so that those acting them can gain an insight into the causes 

of such situations and can explore various methods of meeting them. 

The Council of Citizens of East London has been experimenting with 

three kinds of Sociodrama with different groups and the results achieved 

and the interest aroused by them, justifies, we think, their wider use and 
application. 

The first kind is scripted, and volunteers from the audience are asked 
to take part. A scene develops among people waiting for a bus, or for an 
interview, in which an audible “ anti-minority ” remark is made as a 
result of an incident in the queue. Several different scenes are then 
played in answer to this remark. In all the experiments we have made we 
have used the following variations in answer: 

(a) The British tradition and the unfairness of picking on 
minorities. 

(b) The many different types of people found in the group 
attacked. 

(c) Combination of both answers slightly simplified, this time 
given by someone who identifies himself with the minority. 


The first two answers are given in two separate tones of voice— 
friendly and pacific, and then aggressive and militant. The third answer 
is given in the friendly pacific manner. At the end, we have asked the 
audience to fill up questionnaires on which answers they prefer. They 
have also been asked to mark off how much sympathy they felt for the 
remarks made in hostile condemnation of the group. The results of 
these tests with a group of over 40 ordinary youth club members are shown 
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on the table and chart below. The attitude towards the advisability of 
giving a reply was tested twice, the first time after only the prologue had 
been heard in which the prejudiced remark went unchallenged, and the 
second time after the various answers had been given. 


50 


20%4- 


— 


WHAT ANSWER SHOULD WE GIVE ? 


; A. British tradition of fair play (friendly tone). | 
B. (aggressive tone). | 
: C. Individual differences in group attacked (friendly tone). 


E. Combination of first two given in a friendly manner by member 
of group attacked. 
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Prejudiced Unprejudiced Total 


Question Before After | Before After | Before After 
/o /o /o /0 /o 


Do you think it 
right that an 40 85 68 74 57 78 


answer should 
be given? .. 


Would you your- 


self answer ? 40 70 56 | 59 50 64 
| 
Do you believe | | 
that most 40 22 | 27 
people would | 
answer 
NOTES : 


(i) The total group was almost equally divided between ** prejudiced ” 
(i.e. expressing some sympathy with the anti-minority remark) and “ un- 
prejudiced ” (i.e. having no sympathy at all with the anti-minority remark). 

(ii) The first answers (columns headed “* Before ’’) were given after 
hearing only the anti-minority remark but before any answers were given. 
The second answers (columns headed “ After ’’) were given after all the 
forms of answers had been heard. 

(iii) Figures represent percentages of affirmative answers to each 


question. 


Answers examined 

The pattern revealed by the answers is almost identical with that 
found in similar experiments carried out in the United States. It seems 
that one of the main factors preventing people from answering in such 
situations is not that they do not believe answers ought to be given, but 
that they are not sure what to say and do not know whether others would 
approve of their answering. This kind of sociodrama might, therefore, 
do something to break down the reluctance to answer felt by many 
socially minded people. It is interesting that one member of a group 
reported that his participation in sociodrama had given him the con- 
fidence to handle an ugly instance of group prejudice which took place on 
a bus in which he was travelling. Two other persons sitting near him 
on the bus made a point of publicly congratulating him on the way he had 
counteracted the dissemination of prejudice. 
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The table of replies shows clearly that the hearing of the various 
answers led many who previously thought that no answer should be given, 
to change their view. This was particularly noticeable with those who 
were themselves sympathetic to the hostile anti-minority remark, where the 
percentage who thought that an answer should be given, rose from 40 
to 85. 


Unscripted experiment 

The second type of sociodrama which we have tried is unscripted 
and exploratory. A situation in which discrimination is shown is out- 
lined in some detail and volunteers from the group act the parts of those 
who have applied the discrimination and those who are seeking to prevent 
application. The discussion which arises from presenting the situation 
in such a way is, we have found, unusually lively and brings the problem 
from the realm of academic theory right home to the doorstep of the group. « 

This type of sociodrama makes it much easier to understand the 
nature of problems of discrimination and the extreme difficulty of handling 
them in a way which does not make the last stage worse than the first. 
Many interesting points emerged, for instance, in dealing with a situation 
where a Headmaster was attempting to persuade the employment officer 
of a large firm to employ a Jewish girl from his school who, although her 
qualifications and references were of the highest, had been rejected after 
her interview. It was seen that a “ worthier than thou ” attitude on the 
part of the Headmaster should be avoided, since it might antagonise the 
Employment Officer and lead him in the future to continue his practise of 
discrimination without admitting discrimination as a motive. If the 
Headmaster were to use moral indignation he should accept at its face 
value the Employment Officer’s evaluation of the situation and should 
appeal to him to take this opportunity of helping to break down the 
prejudices which he maintained existed in the minds of his other employees. 


Therapeutic sociodrama 

The third type of sociodrama is difficult and needs expert guidance. 
The aim of this type is purely therapeutic. Those who are involved in an 
actual situation of conflict are persuaded to act out the situation with a 
third party, called the “ substitute,” in order to gain an insight into the 
causes of the situation and to teach themselves how to meet it from 
within. 

To take an example: 

Tom wanted a job as an electrical engineer but a coloured boy at his 
school was chosen for the job after both had been interviewed. | The 
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coloured boy, who had already several times been refused jobs on grounds 
of colour, had developed a feeling of rejection and insecurity. He now 
swaggered at his success and angered Tom, who roused his schoolmates 
to his side (and thus compensated himself for his own failure) by calling 
the coloured boy a “ conceited nigger” and saying he only got the job 
because he was protected by the masters. The teacher first makes Tom 
play the part of the coloured boy to show what it was to which he objected 
in the coloured boy’s behaviour. Tom is then made to play the part of the 
employer and the “ substitute * with whom he is acting, plays the part of 
Tom himself, exaggerating his cock-sureness. Tom as the employer 
turns the applicant down and is asked why he did so. He says the sub- 
stitute ““ Tom” is too cheeky. Tom then plays the part of the coloured 
boy at the two previous interviews at which he had been turned down. 

By now Tom has gained an insight into what it means to be rejected 
because of the colour of one’s skin, and he begins to understand why the 
coloured boy gave himself airs and why the headmaster had put in a special 
word for him before the interview. He also has an insight into his own 
failings. Finally he plays a scene in which he takes the part of one of the 
other boys in the school while the “* substitute ” plays the part of “* Tom.” 
This scene shows “ Tom ” trying to persuade his schoolmates to join sides 
with him against the “ dirty nigger.” Tom, as one of the other boys, 
now puts up a vigorous defence of the coloured boy, and he can be con- 
sidered ready to play the original scene over again, to demonstrate how he 
ought to have behaved. 

Obviously this type of sociodrama needs a who has 
considerable experience and an imaginative grasp of the personalities and 
situations with which he is confronted. But children readily adapt 
themselves to it and find it both enjoyable and enlightening; it could bea 
useful method of helping them to understand group situations. 

To sum up, the first type of sociodrama can be used to convince 
people of “* the need to answer back ” and to give them specific training in 
doing so. The second type is an invaluable aid to a general discussion, and 
it creates an atmosphere which allows people to explore and test their own 
prejudices without feeling tension or hostility, while those against whom 
prejudice may be expressed do not feel aggrieved and can look at the situa- 
tion objectively without the need to take up the cudgels in defence. The 
third method is useful as a means of easing situations of group tension 
on the spot but demands expert handling on the part of a “* counsellor.” 
All three are novel and stimulating ways of dramatising the question of 
group relationships and they may arouse the interest of many who would 
be bored and apathetic by a lecture on antisemitism or the colour bar. 


‘ 


counsellor 
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High Leigh, 1950 


¥ HE best yet’ was the general comment at the end of this year’s 

Summer Conference of the Council of Christians and Jews, 
held at High Leigh from July 3rd-7th. Perhaps that was because the 
conference had a practical task to perform—to prepare the way for a 
series of week-end campaigns in association with local Councils of Christ- 
ians and Jews during the coming winter, and to consider how these 
campaigns could lead to continuing effective work in certain specified 
directions. 

The Conference brought together representatives from several 
of our local branches—Cardiff, East London, Hull, Leeds, Manchester, 
and South Shields ; members of some of the other organisations whose 
co-operation we seek in all our work (and many organisations, unable to be 
represented, sent messages of support and asked to be kept in close touch 
with developments) ; and our headquarters staff. 

After an opening discussion on the general background of our work 
we studied, under the guidance of the Rev. A. W. Eaton of St. Peter’s, 
Leicester, just what we might hope to achieve through the Churches and 
Synagogues—and how to go about it. 

Then, with Mr. David Ennals, Secretary of the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship, we turned to a consideration of how attitudes of 
tolerance could be built up through schools. Here we saw a possible 
line of direct co-operation with the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship, which already has direct links with many schools in the 
areas in which our own Council intends to concentrate. 

After that the Conference went on to discuss out-of-school and after- 
school activities, and at this session Mr. Randal Keane, Training Officer 
of the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, led the discussion. Again 
we saw possible direct lines of co-operation, and although the discussion 
centred largely on boys’ clubs most of what was said would apply equally 
to girls’ and mixed clubs. 

The last visiting speaker at the Conference was Mr. Dennis Bardens, 
Director of the “* Focus ” programmes of the B.B.C., who told us of the 
ways in which a voluntary organisation with limited funds could hope 
to make its message felt through the press, magazines, and the B.B.C. 
Mr. Bardens gave us much information that was new to most members 
of the conference, and his talk will, we think, prove as valuable to the other 
organisations represented as to our own Council. 

This is not the place to recount in detail all that was discussed at the 
conference (if you would like the full report please write to the office 
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and we will gladly send it to you). As a result of the conference we see 
our way ahead more clearly in the preparation of the first three week-ends 
(we decided to limit the campaigns to three in the first winter) at Leeds, 
Manchester and Cardiff. 

Under the general theme of ** Our Common Cause,” the programme 
for these week-ends will include a series of half-day conferences for 
ministers and clergy, for day-school and Sunday-school teachers, and for 
youth and welfare workers. In addition to these specialised conferences, 
speakers and preachers will be supplied for various kinds of services and 
group meetings, and a public meeting will be held under the highest 

local civic and religious auspices. Special attention will be paid to the 
development of a continuing concern for the Council’s work among all 
those groups that are brought into the week-end programmes. 


To return to High Leigh, mention should be made of the four film- 
' strips on “* One God—the ways He is worshipped and served,” that were 
shown in the evenings. They deal respectively with the Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Free Church and Jewish communities in this country, 
and while designed originally (and approved by the religious authorities 
concerned) for use in East London schools, they are clearly of much 
wider interest and should be made a regular and important part of our 
service to groups of all ages and in all parts of the country. The complete 
set of four filmstrips, with lecture notes, costs only fifteen shillings. A 
group of some 30-40 R.A.F. chaplains (who were having their own con- 
ference at High Leigh at the same time as us) saw the Jewish filmstrip 
and were greatly impressed by it. 

It might also be mentioned that for certain members of the Council of 
Christians and Jews staff the tennis courts at High Leigh seemed still 
to have a magnetic attraction, while all members of the conference 
marvelled again at the mysterious powers of Louis Saipe, whose card 
tricks are by now a regular and indispensable feature of our Summer 


gatherings. 


Commentary 


@ The Race Myth 

| The United Nations Educational, Social and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) set up an international panel of scientists to define the 
concept of race and to summarise the most recent findings in this field 
which the world’s biologists, geneticists, psychologists, sociologists and 
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anthropologists agree are established scientific facts. The main points of 
the conclusions of this panel, as printed below, are so obvious from the 
point of view of the Council of Christians and Jews that they need no 
further comment. 

(1) Racial discrimination has no scientific foundation in biological 
fact. 

(2) The range of mental capacities in all races is much the same. F 
There is no proof that the groups of mankind differ in intelligence, 
temperament, or other innate mental characteristics. 

(3) Extensive study yields no evidence that race mixture produces 
biologically bad results. The social results of race mixtures are to be \ 
traced to social factors. There is no biological justification for prohibiting 
inter-marriage between persons of different ethnic groups. 

(4) Race is less a biological fact than a social myth. As a myth it 
has in recent years taken a heavy toll in human lives and suffering and ~ 


a still keeps millions of persons from normal development, and civilization 
from the full use of the co-operation of productive minds. 
= (5) But, scientifically, no large modern national or religious group 


is a race. Nor are people who speak a single language, or live in a single 
. geographical area, or share in a single cultural community necessarily a 
race. 
: (6) Tests have shown essential similarity in mental characters 
among all human racial groups. Given similar degrees of cultural 
opportunity to realize their potentialities, the average achievement of 
the members of each ethnic group is about the same. 

(7) All human beings possess educability and adaptability, the 
‘ traits which more than all others have permitted the development of 
men’s mental capacities. 


@ Jews and Germany 
Several recent events, publications and pronouncements have 
served to focus attention on the fact that in one way or another a 
; modus vivendi has to be found between Jewry and Germany, and, for that 
matter, between other peoples and Germany. 
Reports of continuing and even growing antisemitism in Germany | 
are frequent, while the recent announcement of a possible appointment 
to the West German Consular Service in this country led to so strong a | 
protest against certain statements made by the person in question about 
Hitler and the Jewish problem in Germany that the name was withdrawn 
from the list of applicants. On the other hand, the Deputy Mayor of 
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Berlin, Dr. Friedensburg, in a speech at the recent World Brotherhood 
Conference in Paris, made a plea for “ that respect and confidence and 
even some sympathy without which Germany will never become an equal 
member of the European community.’ His point of view is confirmed 
by articles in a number of German periodicals. 

Finally, in an article on “* Reconciliation and Atonement ” published 
in the Synagogue Review for May, 1950, Dr. Leon Zeitlin, a former Jewish 
member of the Prussian Diet, raised the question as to “* whether Germany 
will understand what German sincere readiness to establish human stand- 
ards in her relations to the Jews could possibly mean both for the Germans 
and the rest of the world.” 

These are important issues to which it would perhaps be unreasonable 
to expect an immediate outcome but which it would be perilous to neglect. 
The Deputy Mayor of Berlin himself recognised that “ respect, confi- 
dence and sympathy between men and men can’t be commanded, can’t 
be agreed upon in peace treaties, but must grow voluntarily and by 
themselves,” that in the particular case of Germany “ they must be de- 
served by unmistakable proofs of a new spirit, and that nothing in this 
respect will be of such weight as the attitude of the German people to 
the Jews.” 

Dr. Zeitlin, whose article is as remarkable for its insight into the 
seriousness and depth of the problem as for its courageous and challenging 
plea for adjustments in Jewish as well as in German attitudes, sets great 
store on the acceptance by Germans, not simply as a nation, but as 
individuals, of the principles of the United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights. This, he argues, might be interpreted as proof of the sincerity 
of a change of heart on their part. 

Such acceptance, so obviously desirable on the part not only of 
Germans but of other peoples as well, presupposes the successful carrying 
out of an educational programme based on the Declaration itself. At the 
same time there is no less important need both inside and outside Germany 
for a much deeper understanding of the underlying causes not only of 
the tragedy of German Jewry but of the German people themselves under 
the Naziregime. In this connection we commend to the serious attention 
of all who have this matter at heart a recent study of the social causes 
of antisemitism by Dr. Eva G. Reichmann, reviewed elsewhere in this 
present issue of Common Ground. 

And in the meantime it would be the height of folly to minimise the 
extent to which, on the one hand, Jews both inside and outside Germany 
still feel the hurt and the resentment which such a tragedy was bound to 
produce, and on the other hand, many Germans are bewildered and 
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frustrated as they face the consequences of the tragedy in their own 
and other people’s lives. Here the need for reconciliation and atonement 
is great indeed. 


@ World Brotherhood ” 


Under this impressive and comprehensive name our American 
friends of the National Conference of Christians and Jews have recently 
launched a new organisation whose purpose is defined as the promotion 
of “justice, friendship, understanding and co-operation among people 
varying as to religion, race, nation or culture.” Brotherhood, according 
to the Charter which it is proposed to issue to participating groups, 
‘“* means extending to others the same dignity and rights each wishes for 
himself.” 


This new venture on the part of the N.C.C.J. is clearly inspired by a 
sense of deep concern at “ the need for the increase of mutual under- * 
standing and co-operation among men of goodwill across the world,” 
and by the increasing success during recent years of the nation-wide 
observance of Brotherhood Week in the United States. Described as 
**a voluntary association of individuals who believe in a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe and who derive their information therefrom,” 
World Brotherhood is to function as an educational instrument, employ- 
ing “ the knowledge of the social sciences, the insights of philosophy, 
the technics of sound pedagogy, and the motivations of religion in a _pro- 
gram to improve inter-group relations.” 


At two Conferences recently held in connection with the launching 
of the movement, one in Paris at UNESCO House, and the other in 
Strasbourg, a Constitution was formally adopted, an interim Executive 
Committee set up, and two Commissions, one of educators and the other 
of religious leaders, provisionally established. 


To the aims and purposes of the new body it is of course impossible 
; to say anything but ‘‘yes’’. The problem of methods to be employed is one 
3 which must be worked out in relation to the conditions obtaining in the 
i various countries in which it seeks to operate, and in that connection 
i everything depends on the provision of adequate resources both of 
finance and personnel for the follow-up of the initial discussions. What 


y those resources are likely to be remains still to be seen. 

“ So far as we are concerned in this country, the role of the Council | 
# of Christians and Jews has been the self-chosen one of interested observers. 


Our own programme already provides for most of the activities envisaged 
= in the programme of World Brotherhood. Moreover we have relations 
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already established with groups of Christians and Jews in a number of 
other European countries. What the outcome of it all will be cannot at 


this stage be clearly envisaged. 


But in the meantime we can only wish 


good success to those who have put their hands to what must surely be one 
of the most ambitious efforts to be launched by any voluntary organisation 


in recent years. 


About Ourselves 


@ Our Manchester branch booked 
the film ‘* Prejudice *’ for a series of 
meetings over seven days, at the end 
of May. The film was shown to 
schools, Church groups, and clubs, 
and each showing was followed by a 
short talk or discussion on the work 
of the Council. One result of this 
effort has been a considerable increase 
in the Manchester membership. 


@ Bethnal Green, East London, is a 
district where there are many minority 
groups, and the community association 
at the Oxford House Settlement 
wanted to do some research on the 
position of the more prominent 


groups. The Council of Citizens of 
East London therefore co-operated in 
arranging a series of four Brains 
Trusts to answer questions on the 
Irish Catholic, Coloured, and Jewish 
communities in the district. The final 
session, covering all three communities, 
dealt with ways of overcoming pre- 
judice between different groups. 


@ On June 7th, the London Society 
of Jews and Christians held its Annual 
General Meeting, and heard inspiring 
addresses by Dr. David Daube and 
the Rev. Professor W. D. Davies on 
‘The Common Message of Judaism 
and Christianity Today.” 


Book Notes 


Hostages of Civilisation 


By Eva G. Reichmann. 
(Gollancz, 18s.) 


The main thesis of this important 
study of the social causes of anti- 
semitism is that the strength of this 
particular form of group tension in 
any given period may serve as a 


reliable indication of the extent of 


social disintegration in the society 
affected.” In this sense its victims 
are indeed ** hostages of civilisation ” 
from whose fate not Jews alone but 


all men have much to learn that is of 


the greatest urgency and importance 
if other and still greater disasters than 
that which befell German Jewry at the 
hands of the Nazis are to be avoided. 

Dr. Reichmann distinguishes be- 
tween two kinds of antisemitism : 
the objective, which she regards as a 
special case of group tension, the 
reasons for which may be found 


in the social, cultural, religious or 
economic differences between Jews 
and their neighbours ; and subjective 
antisemitism, which has its roots in the 
‘““personal grievances or ambitions 
of a large number of individuals who 
deliberately seek to satisfy them by 
turning the contact between the groups 
(Jewish and non-Jewish) into hostile 
collision.” 

It is with the second, the subjective 
type of antisemitism, that we are 
primarily concerned in this study, 
though it is important always to 
remember that the antisemite himself 
tends always to rationalise his hostility 
in terms of some real or alleged points 
of tension on the Jewish side. The 
increasing appeal of this kind of anti- 
semitism during the 19th century and 
the beginning of the 20th century, 
Dr. Reichmann attributes to “a 
process of social and moral disintegra- 
tion that took place in the Western 
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world. Life became more complicated, 
and nearly all sections of the popula- 
tion—though some more than others— 
were dissatisfied and overstrained. 
People were inclined to indulge their 
impulses of self-assertion and aggres- 
siveness, which increasingly rebelled 
against social restraints, at the cost of 
part of the conventional morality.” 

How this process worked itself out 
in Germany and why it was that there 
in particular the impulses of self- 
assertion and aggressiveness found 
such a tragic outlet in the concentrated 
attack on the Jewish community is the 
subject of a penetrating and well- 
informed analysis. Not all her readers 
will agree with Dr. Reichmann at every 
stage of her argument, but none can 
afford to neglect her main conclusions, 
the first of which is primarily of concern 
to the Jew and the second to the 
Christian. 

To her Jewish colleagues she is 
saying, in effect, that the tragedy of 
German antisemitism, unprecedented 
though it was, does not warrant the 
conclusion that many have tended to 
draw from it that Emancipation has 
failed and that because of what hap- 
pened in Germany when the Jewish 
community had become so _ largely 
assimilated into the life of the nation 
as a whole, there can henceforth be no 
security for any Jewish community 
anywhere save in a country of their 
own. 

For the non-Jew in general and for 
the Christian in particular the challenge 
of the book is inescapable. It is in 
effect a warning and an appeal; a 
warning not merely against anti- 
semitism, but against the inherent 
dangers of that process of moral 
spiritual disintegration which 
Dr. Reichmann has so _ brilliantly 
laid bare of which antisemitism is 
merely one of the most terrible symp- 
toms ; and an appeal for a process 
of democratic education which will 
enable people to think and judge for 
themselves instead of merely succumb- 
ing to the seductive influence of slogans 
and symbols; to steer clear of 
aggressive intolerance, and to avoid 
being carried away by torrents of 
bombastic words from the light of 
facts into the shades of pseudo- 
scientific theories; a process of 
education which, in fact, has its roots 
not in any merely humanistic idealism, 
but in a deep sense of religious concern. 
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The Prophetic Faith 


By Martin Buber. 
Translated by Dean C. Witton Davies. 
(Macmillan, 17s. 6d.) 

In this, the latest of his books to be 
translated into English, Martin Buber 
sets out to describe that teaching about 
the relation between Israel and Israel’s 
God whose roots, he believes, are 
traceable back to the “ darkness of 
the early days ”’ of Israel’s history, and 
whose climax is to be found in some 
of the writing prophets in the period 
between the closing decades of the 
Northern Kingdom and the return 
from the Babylonian Exile. 

The first part of the study consists 
of the search for evidence of a kind 
** which no literary criticism can shake” 
as to the earliest stages of Israel's 
belief in God. The heart of the matter, 
as Professor Buber sees it, lies in the 
threefold belief in ‘** God’s accompany- 
ing leadership, the people’s ‘ loving’ 
devotion, and the zealous demand for 
decision,” all of which he traces back 
to the story of Abraham’s loving res- 
ponse to God’s call and leadership, a 
story which “should not be called 
unhistorical but may be called pre- 
historical in the exact sense of the 
word.” 

But if its origins are “in the exact 
sense of the word” prehistorical the 
development of the prophetic faith is 
clearly to be seen in history, and it is 
the peculiar value of this book that it is 
written by one who brings to his task 
not merely the equipment of the 
historian and the textual scholar, 
but also, which is much more important, 
something of the faith and the vision 
of the prophets themselves. The effect of 
this is to give the reader the impression 
that even when he is reading about 
the events of three thousand years 
ago and the teaching of the prophets 
about those events he is involved 
also in the study of contemporary 
events. 

For the word of the true prophet 
in any age is a word not for that age 
alone, but for all time. ‘“* He Whom 
the nabi Abraham had recognised in 
days of old as the God of the wav, 
remained the leader in the way in the 
anonymous prophet’s message (* Thus 
saith the Lord, thy redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel: I am the Lord 
thy God, which teacheth thee to profit 
which leadeth thee by the way that 
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thou shouldest go.’ Is. 48, 17), which 
the suffering generations have carried 
with them on their wanderings.” 

Those who have come to know and 
to value the significance of Professor 
Buber’s profound insight into the 
problems of relationship between man 
and man and between man and God 
will find their indebtedness to him 
greatly increased by their study of this 
book, and especially by its later 
chapters. It remains only to add one 
further word of acknowledgment. 
This is a translation, and it is, para- 
doxically enough, of the essence of a 
good translation that its qualities as 
such should not be apparent to the 
reader! In this respect the author 
has been exceptionally fortunate, for 
in Dean Witton-Davies he has a 
colleague who combines with the 
technical equipment of his knowledge 
of modern Hewbrew and his Biblical 
scholarship a deep insight into, as well 
as a profound sympathy with, the 
mind and spirit of his teacher ! 


A History of the Jews in Baghdad 
By the late David Solomon Sassoon. 

(Published by Solomon D. Sassoon, distributed 

by Alcuin Press, Welwyn Garden City, 18. 6d.) 

The Jews in Baghdad have one of 
the longest and most interesting 
histories of all the Jewish communities. 
Unfortunately the records are both 
sparse and scattered. In the main 
they have to be sought in Arabic 
and Hebrew documents and therefore 
are out of reach of most readers. 
This book, therefore, is doubly wel- 
come, both for its subject and because 
it introduces us to a new and exciting 
world. 

Introductory is perhaps the best 
description of this work. Some of the 
chapters are biographical ; the lives of 
certain outstanding men of a given 
period are told in detail. Some 
paragraphs give little more than 
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names, names in such numbers that the 
reader gains some realisation of the 
fulness and variety of life which made 
the Jewish community of Baghdad 
what it was, and is. The book, however, 
suffers somewhat from the fact that the 
writer died without having the time 
to weld his material into a balanced 
and consecutive whole. Again, since 
the Jewish story runs its course through 
a particularly eventful Arab history, a 
certain amount of colour and signifi- 
cance will be lost to those who are 
unfamiliar with that history. The 
book takes a good deal of background 
knowledge for granted. 

Those who wish to pursue the sub- 
ject, however, will find a wealth of 
references, and will certainly find 
encouragement to seek further. The 
chapters on Customs and Superstitions 
can be supplemented by more recently 
collected material : indeed this branch 
of the subject is one most worth study 
since it is richly represented in Baghdad 
to this day and many of the beliefs 
and practices must be of hoary an- 
tiquity. 

Although references given 
throughout the chapters a bibliography 
would add to the usefulness very 
considerably. The transliteration of the 
Arabic and Hebrew names is not 
standardised and in some cases erron- 
eous. Were a second edition ever 
contemplated this latter point should be 
remedied. 


The Jews from Cyrus to Herod 
By Norman H. Snaith, M.A., D.D. 

(Religious Education Press, Ltd., 6s.) 
This is the second of the ‘* Gateway 
Handbooks of Religious knowledge ” 
and it admirably fulfils the purpose 
of the series. This is “‘ to explain the 
historical and archaeological back- 
ground of the Bible, its theological 
and doctrinal content, and the relevance 
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of its ethical teaching to our own time 
and circumstance.” In this compara- 
tively short volume, the author has 
covered more than five centuries of 
little-known Jewish history. For this 
purpose he has had to compress in a 
succinct form evidence drawn from a 
wide literary field which includes not 
only the relevant books of the Bible, 
but the Apocryphal writings and 
Pseudepigrapha, the works of Philo and 
Josephus and the Greek philosophers 
from Thales to Aristotle. 

With such diffuse and complex 
material it was difficult to avoid 
overloading these pages with names and 
sects and schools of thought. Yet the 
process of selection and elucidation 
has been carried out so successfully, 
that only once in the book, when an 
attempt is made to serve up the 
Babylonian and Seleucid dynastic 
complications in tabloid form, does 
the reader suffer any sense of be- 
wilderment. In the main it is a reasoned 
and orderly account of historical 
events and successive, often conflicting 
developments of doctrine. 

The reader will be especially grateful 
for two things in this book. The first 
is an Original and convincing treatment 
of the policy of Antiochus Epiphanes 
which led to the Maccabian revolt. 
The second is the recognition by the 
author of the complex paradoxical 
character of the Jewish people before 
the Christian era. They could be 
narrow-minded and tolerant, tribal 
and universalistic, worldly and spiritual 
to the point of asceticism, in turn or 
even simultaneously. Perhaps this is 
why the non-Jewish world finds them 
so baffling an enigma at the present 
day. The author at any rate seems to 
have felt this in his concluding remarks, 
which modern Jews may well take to 
heart—** .. . . it still seems to be true 


now, as always, that his (i.e. the Jew’s) 
separate identity depends upon _ his 
insistence on those things which belong 
peculiarly to Jewry.” 
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